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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
GATHERING APPLES, 

This is the season for fruits, and no doubt all 
our little readers are happy to know that an abun- 
dant supply has been furnished by a kind provi- 
dence; for it isto God that we must render our 
grateful acknowledgements for all the good things 
we are so abundantly supplied with. Ripe fruits of 
almost every kind are not only delicious but very 
wholsome and nourishing in the countries where 
they grow, and are never injurious, except when 
eaten in excess, Then they sometimes cause 
sickness, and even death. Unripe fruit should 
never be meddled with, and little children should 
never undertake to judge for themselves when 
apples, or pears, or plums are ripe enough to cat, 
but ask their parents or friends who are old 
enough to know: and good children will certainly 
never pick apples, or other fruit that belongs to 
others without permission. 

The picture above represents a farmer and his 
sons gathering apples. It is very pretty work for 
boys. A great many apples grow in New England 
and New Jersey, as well as in some of the other 
states. No farm is considered complete unless it 
has its orchard of apple trees. Formerly a great 
many of them were made into cider, which is a 
very agreeable drink before it gets old; but many” 
have come to the just conclusion that that must 
bethe best drink which God has furnished so 
abundantly and so freely, and feed their cattle 
and pigs with the apples instead of making cider 
ofthem. I have known people a good while ago, 
to distil some of their cider and make brandy of it; 
but I hope none are 80 wicked as to do so now. 
It was perverting what God intended for a bles- 
sing into a dreadful curse. ‘ 











RELIGION. 








THE CHURCH CONFERENCE. 

A little number of the members of the church 
had assembled in the house of God, to review 
their religious experience. A man in the midst 
of life arose and said:—‘* Whenever I examine 
the evidence, on which my hope, that I am a 
Christian, rests, my thoughts recur to a passage 
of my early history. It was the habit of my 
mother, when I retired to bed, to teach me to 
pray, and occasionally to give me religious in- 
struction. One evening my attention was awak- 
ened by my mother’s words, and I dwelt upon 
them in the night with ‘great interest, I seemed 
to be able to address my thoughts to the Saviour, 
and to cast myself upon his mercy. And, as far 
as I can judge, my sentiments and feelings were 


into my religious character, and which I hope, 
are truly Christian.” His father, an old and 
respectable member of the church, addressed 
him, and said,—‘‘ David, do you not remember 
the conversation I held with you in the garden, 
when you wasa boy, one morning, respecting the 
interests of your soul? I asked you if you ever 
thought of divine and eternal things; and you re- 
plied with tears.” ‘‘They are in my thoughts, fa- 
ther, all the time.”” The child could not forget the 
evening when the sweet voice of his mother, (who 
long since had fallen asleep,) persuaded him to 
trust in the Saviour; nor the father, the morn- 
ing, when he saw the tears of penitence, as he 
hoped, bedew the cheeks of his little son. Some 
thirty years had passed away; and this was the 
first time, that the father and the son had com- 
pared their interesting recollections with each 
other. ; 

I said to myself, it is not certain my instruc- 
tions and admonitions do not impress my chil- 
dren’s hearts, because they do not immediately 
exhibit the ripe fruits of piety. Divine truth may 
begin ‘‘to take effect,” long before any marked 
and clear indication of its influence shall meet 
even a father’s eye. 

When pious parents and pious children meet 
together in ‘‘the sweet fields’? above, and, be- 
neath the shadow of Meéssiah’s throne, repeat to 
each other the story of their salvation, with what 
touching recollections will they not mutually de- 
light each other! [Pastor’s Journal. 














NARRATIVE. 
THE ELDER SISTER. 


‘* Who is that graceful young lady, with the 
two little girls tripping on each side of her, my 


——— 





companion, as they were walking up High street. 


minutest parts of Julia’s conduct. 
object of her peculiar and unvarying care. 


most watchful, disinterested, tender being I know 
‘Her happiness.consists in making others happy 


offices of love their tender age requires. 


lemnity and decorum mark their behaviour. A 
adjust, and when the hour for school artives 


to grasp the strings. 


source and centre of all their enjoyments. 











then of the same cast as those, which now enter 











source of unalloyed pleasure. 


dear Mrs. Grey,” said an elderly female to her 


Mrs. Grey looked at the beautiful girl as she 
smilingly nodded in passing, and replied, ‘‘That is 
the oldest daughter of my dear friend, Mrs. 
Cleveland. She is one of the most interesting 
females in the city, and I am often at a loss 
which to admire most, the judicious manner in 
which my friend has brought up her eldest daugh- 
ier, or the excellent principles which regulace the 
She has been 
taught ever since she was quite a little girl, to 
regard her younger brothers and sisters, as the 
As 
she has adyanced to womanhood, it has become 
more and more conspicuous, and she is now the 


particularly her own family. She is always ready 
to perform for her brothers aud sisters, those little 
She at- 
tends them when they rise in she:,morning, dres- 
ses them neatly, and never omits attention to their 
private devotions.— When the bell summons them 
to morning prayer, many a little foot-ball may be 
heard following her to the dining-room, where so- 


table, ‘‘ sister Julia” has many a little pinafore to 
every satchel is ready for their plump little hands: 


‘*She attends to their lessons, mends their clothes, 
reconciles all their little difficulties, walks with 
them, plays with them, sings for them, and is the 
What- 
ever this good girl can do, either for their comfort 
or improvement, is to her well regulated mind, a 
Mrs. Cleveland, 


unlike many mothers I know, taught Julia from 
her childhood, to subdue her natural selfishness, 
and to consider first, the comfort and advantage 
of her brothers and sisters. She was never per- 
mitted to assume that haughty air which renders 
so many elder sisters disgusting. She was never 
allowed to claim or receive undue indulgence on 
that account, and no favors were bestowed upon 
her, because of her station in the family. On the 
contrary, she was taught that whenever it became 
necessary for one to yield, she would conquer by 
yielding, and win by kindness where she might 
provoke and irritate by contending. 

‘*As she grew up, she practised the most disin- 
terested generosity, and when first impressed by 
religious truth, one of the most affecting consid- 
erations that presented itself to her mind was, ‘‘ I 
am the eldest sister! What has the Lord a right 
to expect from me? What do my parents expect? 
What do my brothers and sisters expect?”’ She 
told me one day, when conversing with her on 
religious subjects, that there was nothing which 
more deeply weighed upon her heart, than the 
responsible situation in which providence had 
placed her in her own family. ‘‘ To me,” said 
the sweet girl, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘my dear 
parents look, to strengthen their hands in the 
government of our domestic world, to enforce 
their precepts, to exhibit in my example what the 
younger ones should practice, and to aid in every 
way in training up a family for the service of God 
on earth. With my father and mother I stand 
connected, by every endearing tie, as the repre- 
sentative of my family, and I know I can do much 
to aid, or much to defeat them in all their plans 
for family usefulness, and personal holiness. To 
me my little darlings look for a consistent exam- 
ple, a correct tone of sentiment, purity of conver- 
sation, and that life of religion which Christianity 
requires. Sometimes I am so overwhelmed with 
a sense of my responsibility, that I tremble at 
every step I take, and my daily prayer to my 
heavenly Father is, ‘‘ for grace to walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith 1 am called.” 

‘¢ Such was the language of Julia Cleveland, 
when nineteen years old, and her daily life bears 
testimony to the sincerity of her desires. She is 
constantly aiming at the high standard she has set 
before her, and every day developes a growing 
conformity to it. It is not the mere expression 
of the lips with Julia, it is a deep conviction of her 
duty which constantly influences all her. actions. 
Blessed is the mother who has such a child! and 
blessed is the family where such an elder sister 
dwells! She resembles some guardian angel ever 
hovering over the objects of her tenderest love, 
and gently expanding her protecting wing to 
shield them from the impending danger.” 

Mrs. Grey had been so animated in portraying 
the character of Julia Cleveland, that she had 
not noticed the agitation which had affected her 
friend, and which now increased so violently that 
she abruptly stopped and inquired the cause. 
‘* Oh, my dear friend,” she replied, ‘‘ the account 
t | You give of this sweet young lady, plants daggers 
in my. soul, My eldest daughter, Emily, might 
have been all this to me: but, alas! she is now 
reaping the bitter fruits of what my own hands so 
abundantly sowed in her childhood, and I am en- 
during the reproaches of conscience, armed by 
myself with ten thousand stings!”. Here Mrs. 
Grey’s friend burst into tears, and the gush of 
feelings long struggled with, gave relief to her 
sorrowful heart. When a little composed, she 
continued, ‘‘ You know that Emily was my old- 
est daughter.—From childhood, she was arrogant 
























































































and self-willed; always contending, that her sta- 
tion as the elder sister entitled her to more indul- 
gence than the younger children. She insisted 
upon her brothers and sisters serving her, and 
when favors were to be shared by the little group, 
she claimed the first and the best. As she grew 
up, she became selfish, proud, and unamiable. 
For a long time my blind partiality never discern- 
ed the dreadful consequences of my own foolish 
indulgence, and her faults ‘ grew with her growth, 
strengthened with her strength.’ Disputes and 
quarrels became common amongst my little ones, 
and when I reproved them they would all reply, 
**Oh, mamma, sister Emily did this, and you 
said nothing to her! Sister Emily said that, and 
you never found fault!” These replies opened 
my eyes completely to my folly. I reasoned, I 
expostulated with my oldest daughter; but, alas, 
it was too late. The usual reply I received was, 
‘*T am the oldest, it is my right, and I will have 
it so.” Alas! my family soon presented a scene 
ef discord and confusion, which with all my ef- 
forts, I was unable to control. It is now but a 
few days since my poor misguided girl eloped with 
a profligate young man, and in her eighteenth year 
has commenced a career which will terminate in 
misery in two worlds, unless Almighty grace in- 
terpose for her rescue.”’ 

Here the distressed mother was obliged to 
pause. Sighs and sobs, too bitter to be suppres- 
ed, almost overwhelmed her. Her sy mpathising 
friend, Mrs. Grey, hastened forward to her dwel- 
ling, and when she had seated the afflicted moth- 
er upon the sofa, she mentally exclaimed, ‘* How 
much is in the power of the elder sister!” 

Mothers look at the contrast! Have you in your 
own dwellings no portraits which resemble these? 
Examine the likeness, and however unskilful the 
artist may have been in portraying the features, 
you may perhaps trace some resemblance which 
may rouse your apprehensions lest an Emily may 
be your child, and you may become the sad and 
sorrowful parent, over whose simple tale your 
sympathy has just wept. Mothers who have in 
your elder‘daughter a Julia, watch well the ten- 
der child! Pray earnestly that she may be all, 
yea more than all here described; for much, very 
much depends upon the influence of the elder sister. 
[Mother's Magazine. 


THE NURSERY. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE SISTERS, 

‘* Oh Mother!” said Anna, ‘‘ Gertrude is such 
atease. She pulls my baby house all to pieces, 
and scattets my books all over the library floor, 
and I do wish she- would go away some where, so 
that I could have a good time alone.” 

‘* Come sit by me, Anna, I want to tell youa 
story. One cold winter morning, a little girl 
named Lucy was standing with her warm hood and 
cloak on, looking: out at the window, and dread- 
ing to go to school in the cold, when she saw a 
little girl enter the yard. The little girl was 
about five years old; her feet were quite bare and 
she was dressed in a thin calico frock with a rag- 
ged cloak thrown over her head. Lucy pitied 
her very much and asked her mamma’s leave to 
call her in. She seated her by the fire and gave 
her some warm bread and milk, and as the little 
girl sat there enjoying it, Lucy thought she never 
saw a prettier child. -Her eyes were large and 
black; her hair, though tangled, curled thickly 
over her head,‘and-as she looked timidly up at 
Lucy with half a smile, she thought how delight- 
ed she would be if she only had such a dear little 
girl for a playmate, for though Lucy had dolls 
and books and every thing that was pretty to 
amuse herself with, she never had a little brother 
or sister with whom she could enjoy it. After 
the little girl had finished her breakfast, Lucy’s 
mother asked her name, and she said it was Mary 
Lee; that her father and mother were dead, and 
that the people in the house where they died 
treated her very bad; that they drank rum, and 








beat her, and sent her out to beg cold victuals for 
them, and that she was very hungry all the time 
and very cold. Lucy’s eyes filled with tears and 
she whispered, ‘‘Oh mother, do let her be your 
little daughter.” Lucy’s mother told her per- 
haps her father would’nt feel rich enough to sup- 
port two little girls—that she must run to school 
now, but she would keep little Mary till she came 
back. The morning passed very slowly to Lucy. 
It almost seemed like a whole day to her. 
When twelve o’clock came, she did not mind the 
snow or the cold as she ran home to see the little 
stranger. When she entered the parlor, there 
sat little Mary, dressed in a neat merino frock 
that once belonged to her. Her curls had been 
smoothed and brushed, her cheeks were rosy and 
clean, and she had one ofher little A. B. C. books 
in her hand, that her mother was teaching her to 
read from. Lucy’s mother called ker daughter 
to her and told her that the little orphan was to 
be her sister. Lucy was half wild with joy; she 
threw her arms around Mary’s neck, kissed her, 
and gave her all her playthings, and offered to 
teach her all she knew--and you may be sure, my 
dear Anna, they never quarrelled with each oth- 
er or called one another ‘‘a tease.” And now 
if you think you can go upto your playroom and be 
kind to Gertrude, I will tell you, that the little or- 


phan was your aunt Mary, and Lucy was your own 
mother.”? 








MORALITY. 











Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE LITTLE DRUNKARD.—.N2. 2. 

The readers of the Youth’s Companion will, 
doubtless, recollect the story of James L 
which was in part, laid before them a few weeks 
ago. [See page 42.] They will recollect that 
from a promising and interesting boy, he became, 
through the influence of bad company and wick- 
ed places of resort, a miserable and degraded 
being—a poor worthless drunkard. They will re- 
member how he by his guilty conduct, brought 
mourning and death upon his affectiunate mother, 
and overspread with disappointment and auguish 
the joyous hopes and fond anticipations of his 
kind father. They will also remember that the 
writer intimated that if he heard anything farther 
about James which would be interesting and in- 
structive, he would communicate it to those who 
already know enough of his history to convince 
them of the dreadful consequences of forming 
habits of intemperance. 

About one month has elapsed since I again vis- 
ited the village, where, one year before, I saw 
this ruined boy reeling in the streets. A whole 
year—one of those periods of time which ever 
bear thousands upon thousands of our dying race 
to the grave, had passed away since I last left a 
place rendered more than ever interesting to me 
by the sad incident which I have briefly related. 
Perhaps, thought I, as I directed my steps to- 
wards the house of my friend, who first informed 
me of this melancholy story, perhaps poor James 
is among the number of those, who, during the 
past year, have gone to increase the already vast 
company of the dead. Perhaps miserable and 
guilty as he was, he has been hurried from a life 
which he disgraced, into an eternity for which he 
was unprepared. Perhaps he still lives. Per- 
haps I shall hear of the happy rescue of this 
youth from the road that leads to the drunkard’s 
grave, and his restoration to the paths of sobriety 
and virtue. But then I remembered the strong 
power of habit—especially the habit of intempe- 
rance. I-remembered that the abandonment of a 
practice-sb- long: and so freely indulged as that of 
James, is like cutting off the right hand and phick- 
ing outthe right eye»—that it is like the giving up 
of the ghost. 

I approached the house prepared to listen-to 
an unhappy continuanee of the story of his dis- 
grace.—I saw my friend; and when, in the course 
of conversation, I inquired what: had: become of 








James L——, the look of sorrowthat came over 
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his countenance too plainly evinced that my 
gloomy anticipations were to be realized. From 
him I learned that although the death of James’ 
mother seemed to have no immediate effect jp 
checking him in his downward course, yet a few 
weeks after her decease, he appeared to be 
thoughtful and serious. He often spoke of her 
with tenderness; and with agony said that he had 
broken her heart by gratifying a cursed love of 
intoxicating drink. He said that she died be- 
cause her undutiful son was ruined. He came to 
himself. He saw the awful brink upon which he 
stood, and resolved never again to touch the fatal 
cup. His father and friends once more had 
hope. They rejoiced in the prospect of his re. 
covery. But, alas! how sad was the reverse, Ip 
the midst of their congratulations, while the 
were looking upon him as upon one risen from 
the dead, he again fell! He was in a tavern, It 
was a tavern where the deadly poison was and 
now is sold. It was and now is one of those 
wicked places, which like the destructive plague, 
continue to infest the community, scattering mis. 
ery, poverty and ruin around their fatal, but, 
alas, too often frequented thresholds. Yes, this 
pleasant village, upon the beautiful banks of the 
Connecticut, has such places as these in its ver 
midst! A stranger, upon entering this delightful 
country-town, would think that this certainly was 
the constant and favored abode of peace and hap- 
piness. But should he enter the dwellings which 
are so uniformily arranged upon the level green 
which stretches out before him, he would find 
many a fond mother refusing to be comforted, be- 
cause a beloved son is given to strong drink; and 
should he walk into the fields which are so pro- 
fusely covered with the fruits of the farmer’s toil, 
he would there see many a kind father whose face 
is prematurely furrowed by the sad marks of af- 
fliction, because one upon whom he leaned for 
support has himself fallen,—fallen to rise no more. 
Yes, this village has been and-now is the abode 
of the demon—intemperance. From the haunts 
of sin, just mentioned, he sends forth to shame 
and death his wretched, but devoted subjects. 

But, to return to James. He was at a tavern. 
He went into the bar-room. Now came the time 
of trial. The temptation was strong—too strong 
to be resisted by James. He called for a glass 
of wine. He drank it. His appetite returned, 
and again he became a sor!- Again he was daily 
seen reeling in the streets—a living monument of 
folly and vice. He fell so low this time, that his 
disconsolate father, as the last resort, carried him 
to the nearest sea-port town in Connecticut, and 
obtained for him a voyage in a whaling ship. 
While in port waiting for the outfitting of the ship, 
he associated with sailors of the vilest sort, drank 
with them, and was a wretched being. The ship 
sailed—it was a TEMPERANCE sHiPp.— Nothing 
has been heard from James since his departure; 
and three long years will probably pass away be- 
fore he again sees his native shores.—Heaven 
grant,that ifheis permitted again to visit the scenes 
of his early guilt and disgrace, if once more he 
shall look upon the face of his afflicted and injur- 
ed father, it may be with a character reformed, 
ard a resolution fixed, never again in his life to 
touch, taste, or handle that which had well nigh 
brought him whence there is seldom a return. And 
may Heaven grant, that all who read this imper- 
fect sketch of his downfall and degradation, may 
be preserved from a fate so mournful, but, alas, 
so common. . 

New Bedford, Mass: Sept. 23d, 1885. 

EE 
GREAT PRESENCE OF MIND; 

Lord C. after receiving his rents, was in the 
habit of retiring with his steward to his study, and 
there, after settling his: accounts, of depositing 
the money in: his strong box till the next day. 
when the steward was sent with it to the bank. 
This man had-lived with his lordship’s father, and 
was so beloved by the family, that they placed im- 
plicit confidence in his integrity and worth. For 

ome time his lordship had, upon inspecting the 
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panker’s book, and upon reference to his private |in any of our family; we must pray that God will) learned and heard enforced at the Infant Sabbath 


nt, found that the sum they credited him | guide him by his good spirit.” ; 
esc short of that he po § This being] The fame of this boy resounded far and.wide; 
continued led to severe investigations; but no re-| every one spoke of him with astonishment; even 
sult that came out satisfied him how the deficiency | the Rev. Mr. Stollbein himself was.curious to see 
could happen. Some of the servants came under|him. Now Heinrich had never been at church, 


school, five months ago, the text, ‘‘ Children 
obey your parents, &c.” except in one instance. 
Then he simply said, ‘‘I don’t want to.” This 
he acknowledged at schoo] with much grief, when 
it_ camé to his turn to be questioned with regard 


his displeasure, and they were at various periods| and had consequently never yet seen a man with/to his conduct the past week. This little boy 


dismissed. On one particular rent-day he placed | a large white wig and fine black clothes, - ‘The 


says, ‘‘ every thing I do, the text comes in my 


the money in a different room, still having for his | clergyman came to Tiefenbach; and having, per-| mind, Thou God seest. me.” 


confidant the old steward, who of course joined | haps, previously entered some other haquse, his} 


A little boy four years of age, who would not 


ith his lord in regretting his late losses. On| arrival was already known in Stilling’s house, and | perform a trifling duty, was told by his sister, a 
preg! night, Pi he went to this room|the reason of his coming. Wilhelm, -therefore,| year older, ‘‘ that God wrote in his book all the 


to see that the shutters were safe; and, recollect-| instructed his boy Heinrich-how to behave when. naughty actions. of children.” 


He then immedi- 


ing that she had to clean it out very early, she/the clergymancame. At length he appeared and |,ately obeyed. On being informed of this, I ask- 


thought it not worth while to go to bed, but de-| old Stilling with him. Heinrich stood straight up by | ed it 
termined to lay herself down and sleep on the so-| the wall, like a soldier presenting arms; he held in.|swered, ‘‘ J——- told me. 


fa. She did so, and put out the candle. 


ed the girl where she got her information, she an- 


J—— was a school- 
his folded hands his cap, composed of blue and | mate of her’s and a member of the infant Sabbath 


When half asleep she was awakened by a noise | grey remnants of cloth, and regarded the clergy- school. 


e door, and she was just going to start up and ( 
- the bell, thinking tt a Mioten when it{ seated himself, and spoken a few words with Wil- 
slowly opened, and in walked the old steward. 
He looked cautiously round and hesitated; but} morning, Heinrich!” ; 
geing no object, he went to the escrutoire where} Heinrich. People say good morning, as soon 
his lord had locked his rent up, after opening the | as they enter the room. 


man full in the face. After Mr. Stollbein had| A girl, about four .years of age, made a short 

visit at Boston, and accompanied her little cousin 
helm, he turned towards the wall, and said, ‘‘ good|to school; soon after her return home she was 
taken with a most distressing illness, of which she 
died. Her nurse has since informed me, that, 
during her sickness, her mind was wholly occupi- 


lock, took out what he pleased, and then relock-} Stollbein perceived with whom he had to do; |ed with what she heard during the half hour that 
ing the drawer, was going out, when the reflec-| he therefore turned himself with his chair towards she spent in the Infant Sabbath school at Boston, 


tion of the candle upon the servant’s clothes| him, and continued; ‘‘ dost thou know the cate- 
caught his eye! Hestartled; but—she might be} chism?”’ 


asleep and his transgressions not witnessed. 


To be assured of this, he went to the sofa and Stollbein. How? not the whole of it? that is 
fashed the candle backwards and forwards before | the first thing children ought to learn. 


and that she expressed great anxiety during that 
period to see that, Saviuor,.and go to that heaven 
Heinrich. Not the whole of it. of which she there. beard. ; 
An unconverted father boarded out his. little 
motherless sons... On one of his visits to them, he 


hereyes. The girl hy still, He put his hand} Heinrich. No, your reverence, that is not the| gave one of them a piece of money, then turning 
into his pocket, drew out a clasped knife, and | first; children must first learn to pray that God to the other he said, ‘‘I haye not got. any more 


closed the knife, and walked out of the room. 


steward. 


to prison. 


possible. 


opened it. He flashel it before her eyes. The 
girl lay still. He ther put it to her throat, drew | catechism. 


itacross and across it,till she could feelthe edge} Mr. Stollbein, who was of acrabbed disposition, | something, worth more than all the money in the: 
almost cut her. She vas now aware that silence 


could alone save her ‘ife; for did she move, he|a severe lecture for Wilhelm, but this answer|@ soul,” replied the boy. The father went away 
would of course murdr her. She had presence | startled him. 

of mind to lay still is death.—Satisfied after | inquired he further. 
this terrible trial, that he must be fast asleep, he 


The frighted girl waied till she heard his foot-|  Stollbein. 
steps faint away; and ten she rushed up to the | pray thus. 
chamber of her lord, ad awakening him she de-| Heinrich. You are not my father. 
tailed the whole of the cene,begging his lordship} Stollbein. 
tosatisfy himself of thetruth. She had no soon- 
ettold her story than sh fainted.—Lord C. hard- 
ly credited her; but he eose, leaving Lady C. to} Stollbein. 
take care of the girl; ancafter calling up his valet} Heinrich. Yes, certainly! 
and other servants, proceeded to search for the 


His apartments being 1 a different wing of the | father? 
house, they looked all abut, and then cautiously 
made their way to his tom. One of the men| God?” 


Afraid of being executt, and dreading to face 
his injured lord and variot other gentlemen who | a great man in the world.” 
had placed confidence in im, he put an end to 
his life by cutting his owthroat; not before he 
he had left a letter detaing the sums he had 1 2 
purloined, and where his mster could find them. | entitled, Heinrich Stilling; his Childhood, Youth- ral refuge is among: steep rocks and precipices, 
Justice being frustrated byis not being made an 
example of, his lordship wanot sorry to be spar- 
ed accusing his old and hitirto supposed faithful 


servant, and the whole wasushed up as much as SABBATH SCHOOL. sistance if an attempt be made to seize it. It will 


ive th derstanding to comprehend the} money now; when I come again I will bring you 
a . ' anine-pence.” ‘‘ Father,’’ said he, .‘‘ I have got. 


was already seriously vexed, and had studied out| world.” ‘* What is it,” asked the father. ‘It is: 


‘In what way dost thou pray?”’| much affected, and his soul was summoned into 
eternity, without his being permitted again to see 
Heinrich. 1 pray, ‘Gracious God, give me un-| his dear children. . 
derstanding that I may comprehend what I read.’| I could go on to relate numerous facts of a sim-.. 
That is right, my son, continue to|ilarnature,which have come under my own obser- 
vation, since having been engaged in this depart-.. 
ment of labor; but I would only add, that, though . 


I am thy spiritual father. ‘all human institutions combined, could never an- 
Heinrich. No, God is my spiritual father; you|swer the purpose of that ordained of God, the 
are a man; a man cannot be a spirit. family; yet it is well known that this is most gross-. 


What? has thou no spirit, no soul? | ly perverted by a large portion. of our community, 

How can vou ask | and the only way in which, we can in any.measure 

such a simple question? but I know my father. supply — ee. age = ~ aon 
Stollbein. ¢ thou k God, thy spiritual|these neglected ones into our Infant Sabba 

— oe jibe schools. If.we do this, and are faithful to them, 

Heinrich smiled, ‘should not a man know|Telying: on the promises of God, we shall see 

many whose souls would otherwise have been 

















climbed up to the windo, and saw the old man| Stollbein. But thou hast never seen him. lost, praising God throughout eternity. 

counting money. He desended andtold this; and} Heinrich did not reply, but fetched his well- An Inrant Saspatu Scuoot Traonen. 
then they rushed into the o0m,and, before the vil-| used Bible, and pointed out to the clergyman, the 

lain could hide his prize, :ey had him a prisoner. | passage in Rom. i. 19, 20. wa . NATURAL HISTORY. 

His lordship identified thébank notes found upon| Stollbein had now heard enough. e told the ap iggness 
him, and he was, after a tvere examination, sent | boy to leave the room, and said to his father, ‘‘your THE URSINE BABOON, 


child will surpass all his forefathers; continue to _ This ugly animal is found in the mountainous 
keep him well under the rod; the boy will become | districts of the Cape of Good Hope.. It is about 
five feet long, its head resembles. that of a dog, 
Heinrich Stilling, at this time, was only eight|its hair is of a greenish brown color,Jong and 
years of age; he afterwards became one of the | Shaggy, like that.of a bear; its face and paws are 
most celebrated men in Germany.—From a work| Without hair, and of a purplish black. Its natu- 


ful Years, and Wanderings. Translated from the | Where it displays surprising agility in clambering 
German by Samuel Jackson. up crags, and springing from cliff to cliff. It nev- 
- er attacks man, but will. make most powerful re- 














hold the fiercest wolf-dog with its fore paws, and 
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A PRECOCIOUYOUPFH. 





Heinrich Stilling was borin an obgcure village 
of Germany, and was entily indebted ip early 
life, to the instructions of h father, who was a 
tailor and a very poor man.His grandfather, a 
charcoal burner, was a man | penetrating obser- 
vation. He was both the solar of nature and 
grace. He once observed qcerning Heinrich, 
“the lad is soaring away froms, the feathers are 
growing larger upon him thatvas ever the case 


Infant Sabbath:Schoo)] Incidents. tear open. the large veins of his throat with its lon 
Said a little girl one day, with all the inno- and sharp eeth. Ifit ean catch a dog by the hind 
cence and simplicity of childhood, ‘Since I came | legs, it will whirl him~reund till he is perfectly 
to your Infant Sabbath school, I have grown.a| giddy. Even when. kept in confinement, the Ba- 
very good girl. My mother says I have. J am boon has been known, when enraged, to bite off 
very obedient to her.now, but I did’nt ,use to-be, | man’s ear as close as jf.it had been done with a 
My sister has grown good too: when I. used'to knife. It is able to.draw the strongest man to it 
ask her to do any thing for me, she would’nt; andj !® spite of his resistance. These animals go in 
if I asked her again she would be crosg,,and fret; | troops. ‘They only :¢ome down into the plains for 
now she is very amiable, obliging, and, pleasant the purpose of feeding. They always keep near 
to me, and obedient to ma.’ to a steep crag, to which they can retreat if pur- 

« My little son,’ said a mother to.me, “has.nev-| sued. Their food is entirely vegetables, hey 
er refused the most prompt obedience, since he ate fond of several kinds of bulbous plants which 
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Youth’s Companion. 








are found on the borders of the mountain rivulets, 
They dig them up with their paws, and peel them 
very skilfully. They are very troublesome to the 
colonists, coming down in large troops to rob 
their orchards, gardens, and corn-fields. They 
cram the fruit into their cheek-pouches, and after- 
wards eat it at their leisure. ; 
While engaged in plundering, they have senti- 
nels posted on the rocks to give notice of any 
danger. Ifthe sentinel sees a man approaching, 
he gives a loud yell, and the whole troop scamper 
off, awkwardly hobbling on all fours, until they 
reach the mountains, where no animal but a bird 
could equal their speed. When they get to a 
place of safety, they turn and grin, and scold at 
their pursuers in the most laughable manner. 
The young ones cling to the bodies of their moth- 
ers, and the large males are the last to retreat. 
If a female happens to drop her young one, she 
will return for it through the midst of dogs, and 
men armed with guns, entirely forgetful of her 
own danger. The Ursine Baboon may be tamed, 
but it must be kept tied, for it is disposed to be 
very mischievous. One of these animals which 
was fastened by achain to a pole, could not be 
hit with a stone, though thrown at the distance of 
a few yards. He would either catch it with his 
paw, or avoid it by dodging in the most nimble 
manner. [Youth’s Friend. 





MISCELLANY. 














Light Breaking on the Prisoner. 

We have seldom met a more touching anecdote than 
the following, from the U.S. Gazette. It is an ex- 
tract from an account of a visit te the Philadelphia 
Walnut Street Prison. 

‘6 Jn another cell, was stretched out a man whose 
crimes had some years since brought him to. his pre- 


him, and he required to sign the contract. ‘‘ Oh,” 
says he, * Idon’t want any such a fuss about it. I tell 
you I will sell it to you, that’s enough—don’t plague 
me with any writing.” ‘ No, no,” responded Dow, 
** 1 must have it in black and white; you must stand 
to your bargain, you must sign the hond.”? ‘The mat- 
ter had now taken a turn which the infidel had not an- 
ticipated. He however teok the pen and read the 
contract, and was about to sign it; he read it again, 
and held his pen to the paper—but his hand trembled; 
he read it again, turned palte—threw the pen down, 
and said, “ No, I won’t sign it.” ‘* No,” observed 
Dow, “you and no one else dare formally sign away 
your interest in Curist.” [N. Y. S. S. Visitor. 


Poor Mary. 


. At the first anniversary of the Cumberland and Car- 
lisle Sunday-school Union, Mr. Wawn, who occupied 
the chair, begged permission to digress a moment from 
his subject to relate an anecdote of an aged female. 

** Poor Mary,” said he, ‘I shall never forget poor 
Mary! She was returning home, the picture of penury 
and want, thoughtful, yet serene and placid, when she 
was met by a lady of affluence and piety, but who was 
the subject of afflictive visitations, and was threaten- 
ed with more. She immediately began to relate her sor- 
rows and apprehensions to poor Mary, who heard her 
with much attention, and then, with all the tenderness 
of christian sympathy, besought her to be comforted, 
reminded her of the goodness and fidelity of that God 
who had promised never to forsake his people; ex- 
horted her to be grateful for the many mercies she 
now enjoyed, and to confide in the unchanging 
mercy and love of God for all future blessings. By 
this time they had reached the door of her hum- 
ble dwelling. Mary begged the lady to walk in, 
and, taking her to a closet, said, ‘Pray, Ma’am, do 
you see anything?’ The lady replied, ‘No.’ She 
took her to another closet, and repeated her question, 
‘Pray, Ma’am, do you see anything?? The reply 
again was,‘ No.’ She took her to a third closet, and 
once more repeated her question, ‘ Pray, Ma’am do 
you see anything?’ The lady replied with a look of 








sent place of confinement. He was reading a work 
which had a peculiar interest for him, as it was writ- 
ten in prison, and seemed particularly suited to his 
wants. While in some conversation with this man, 
we recollected that he could not read when he was on 
trial, and we felt anxious to know how he had accom- 
plished the task of learning to read while shut up in a 
cell, into which no one was admitted with him. ‘The 
means adopted and the success attending it, are most 
worthy the notice of philosophers. Some time after 
this man was sentenced,another prisoner under capital 
sentence, was confined in an adjoining cell. He could 
read, and the clergyman who attended on him left 
with him a Bible, and this, with the devotional hooks, 
scemed to afford him so much consolation that he of 
the neighboring cell was made doubly to feel his de- 
privation. It was not long, however, before it was 
determined that the unlettered man should, if possible, 
have the benefit of reading. He was supplied witha 
Bible, which was opened for him at a particular chap- 
ter, say the first of John’s Gospel. The one who 
could read, opened his Bible to the same place, and 
read the verse slowly; he then read the two first words, 
and his pupil in the next cell repeated the same fre- 
quently, and afterwards found the same words in oth- 
er verses. Several other words in the same verse 
were got in the same way, and analysed; and thus 
slowly and surely the light of the Gospel was made to 
shine into a dungeon, where all circumstances seemed 
to conspire to spread the darkness of ignorance. Ja- 
cotot’s French system of instruction is, if. we remem- 
ber aright, not unlike this of the prisoners. Whether 
it has been as successfully applied, we cannot say.” 


A Challenge. 

The eccentric Lorenzo’ Dow was. once dining in 
company with an infidel. The latter was very for- 
ward in proclaiming his opinions. ‘ He did not he- 
lieve Jesus Curist was better than any other man— 
he did not know there ever was such a man—he cared 
nothing for him or his religion.”»—* Stop,” says Lo- 
renzo, “ you do care for him, you do believe in him.” 
** No such thing,” rejoined the vaunting infidel, with 
an oath. ‘I tell you you do,” added Lorenzo; ‘ and 
more than that, you have a great interest in him.” 
“TI have an interest in Curist!? replied the infidel; 
*€ not a particle; | care no more for him than I do for 
you.” ‘ Well,” says Lorenzo, ** will you sell to me 
all the interest you have in Curist?” The infilel as- 
sented, Lorenzo then procured paper, and drew up 
a formal contract, in which, for the sum of one dollar, 
the individual covenanted to part with all his interest 
for ever, in Jesus Curist, the Saviour of sinners. 
It was handed to the infidel, the money proffered to 





surprise bordering on displeasure, ‘ No.’ Then, Mad- 
am, said poor Mary, ‘ you see all [ have in the world. 
But why should I be unhappy? 
heart, angi heaven in my eye. [ have the unfailing 
wor pf*promise that bread shall be given me, and 
water shall he sure, whilst [ stay a little longer in this 
vale of tears; and when I die, a bright crown of glory 
awaits me through the merits of my Redeemer.’ ” 





The Bible its own Apologist. 

A man in U. Canada, who was in the habit of tak- 
ing an interest in the mcral improvement of his neigh- 
borhood, one day inquired of a poor Irishman by the 
name of Joe whether he could read the Bible if he 
should give him one. ‘ No,” said Joe, “ but my wife 
ean.”’— Well, replied the man, I will give you one on 
condition that your wife read to you three chapters a 
day when you are at home to hear them. Upon these 
conditions Joe took the Bible, and the man heard no 
more of it till about four weeks afterward, when Joe, 
having an errand in the neighborhood, brought with 
him a square which he had stolen some time before, 
and giving it up to its former owner, said, “ There, 
that is yours. I have kept it some time, but can keep 
it no longer, because I have got a Bible which tells me 
not to steal.” The wortl’s influence thus begun, con- 
tinued to increase till now he is a member of a Chris- 
tian Church, rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. 

A book which thus exposes and counteracts the vic- 
ious propensities of man, and reclaims him to a life of 
holiness, furnishes the best kind of evidence of its Di- 
vine origin, No system of mere human ethics has 
ever been found adequate thus to reform the vicious. 
But the word of God has done it in innumerable in- 
stances, Such facts afford encouragement to aid in 
circulating the Bible. [Vt. Tel. 


Touching Memorial of Affection. 

The late Bishop Heser, in the narrative of his 
journey through the upper province of his diocese, re- 
lates that one of his boatmen every day set apart a 
certain portion of his rice, and bestowed it on-the 
hirds saying,‘‘It is not I, but my child that feeds you.” 
He had lost.an only son some years before, and the 
boy having been in the custom of feeding the birds in 
this way, the parent never omitted doing so at sunrise 
in his name. 











Serect Senrences.—As often as a man lays out 
for God, he lays up for himself. 
e are never well informed of the truth till we are 
conformed to the truth. 








Honesty is the best policy, and innocence the best 


I have Christ in my ! 





POETRY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
TO A LITTLE BOY. 
BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 

My wi one, my hand: one, my darling little boy, 
The heart’s pride of thy mother, and thy father’s chiefest joy ; 
Come ride upon my shoulder, come sit upon my knee, 
And prattle all the nonsense that I love to hear from thee; 
With thine eyes of merry lustre, and thy pretty lisping tongue, 
And thy heart that evermore lets out its humming happy song; 
With thy thousand tricks so gleesome, which I bear without annoy, 
Come to my arms, come to my soul, my darling little boy! 


My- winsome one, my fairest one, thgy say that kater years 

Will sometimes change a parent’s hope for bitter grief and tears ; 
But thou, so innocent! canst thou be aught but what thou art, 
And all this bloom of feeling with the bloom of face depart? 
Canst thou this tabernacle fair, where God reigns bright within, 
Profane, like Judah’s children, with the pagan rites of sin ? 
No—no, so much Pll cherish thee, so clasped we’ll be in one, 
That bugbesr guilt shall only get the father with the son! 

And thou, perceiving that the grief must me at least destroy, 
Will still be fair and innocent, my darling little boy ! ‘ 


My gentle one, my blessed one, can that time ever be, 

When I to thee shall] be severe, or thou unkind to me? 

Can any change which time may bring, this glowing passion wreck, 
Or clench with rage the little hand now fondling round my neck > 
Can this community of sport, to which love brings me down, 
Give way to Anger’s kindling glance, and Hate’s malignant frown * 
No—no, that time can ne’er arrive, for, whatsoe’r befall, 

This heart shall stil! be wholly thine, or shall not be at all ; 

And to an offering like this thou canst not e’er be coy, 

But still wilt be my faithful and my gentle little hoy ! 


My winsome one, my gallant one, so fair, so happy new, 
With thy bonnet set so proudly upon thy shining brow ; 
With thy fearless bounding motions, and thy laugh of thoughtless 
So circled by a father’s love which wards each ill from thee! [glee, 
Can I suppose another time when this shall all be o’er, 
And thy cheek shall wear the ruddy badge of happiness no more; 
When all who now delight in thee far elsewhere shall have gone, 
And thou shalt pilgrimize through life, unfriended and alone, 
Without an aid to strengthen or console thy troubled mind, 
Save the memory of the love of those who left thee thus behind. 
Oh, Jet me not awake the thought, but in the present blest, 
Make thee a child of wisdom—and to Heaven bequeath the rest : 
Far rather let me image thee, in sunny future days, 
Outdoing every deed of mine and wearing brighter bays ; 
With less to dull thy fervency of recollected pain, 
And more, to animate thy course of glory and of gain ; 
A home as happy shall be thing, and I too shall be there, 
The blessings purchased by thy worth in peace and love to share— 
Shall see within thy beaming eye my early love repaid, 
And every ill of failing life a bliss by kindness made— 
Shall see thee pour upon thy son, then sitting on thy knee, 
A father’s gushing tenderness, such as I feel for thee; 
And know, as I this moment do, no brighter, better joy, 
Than thas to clasp unto thy soul thy darling little boy ! 

1st May, 1835. 











SS Ce 
He’s taken too much Rum. 


A grief-worn mother silent sat 
Beside her little son : 

When thus begun his childish chat, 
And soon attention won. 


Why, motherdear, why do you weep? 
Why don’t my father come ? 
Alas, my child, it is because 
He’s taken too much rum ! 
Why is his face so often red, 
His eyes with water run? 
The reason is, let truth be said, 
He’s taken too much rum ! 


The wintry winds they make us cold, 
Our house has poor become ; 

We want for clothes, we want for shoes ; 
He’s taken too much rum ! 


Why does our farm no bread-corn grow ? 
Why al! with thorns o’er run ? 

The reason is and sad the truth, 
He’s taken too much rum ! 


Once he was kind and loved us so, 
But now he’s cross become ; 

Alas, my child, his heart is chang’d: 
He’s taken too much rum! 


The sheriff comes and sells our goods, 
He tarns us out of home: 

Because our debts are never paid ; 
He's taken too wuch rum! 

O, mother, all our numerous wants, 
We cannot tell the sum: 

Spring from one source, and one alone, 
He’s taken too much rum ! 

Father of mercies, aid us now, 
Our help from thee must come ; 

Our husband, father, guide and friend, 
Has taken too much rum ! 





wisdom. 


(Temp. Intelligencer. 
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